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From the Cincinnati Chronicle. | 
“COLLEGE OF TEACHERS. | 
‘During the present week, the Annual | 
Meeting of the College of Teachers has 
been held. We have not the means of ma- 
king 4 reyular report of its proceedings, but 
shall briefly notice such things as fell under 
our own observation. At 10 o’clock on) 
Monday, the convention was opened by 
the Rev. Mr. Burtt. ; 

‘Ehe venerable President (Mr. Pickett) 
was absent in consequence of sickness. 
His address, a very sensible production, 
was, read by Mr. D. L. Talbott. The lec- 
ture of the morning was by Mr. Stowe, on 
those “peculiar characteristics which give 
the Bible its enlightening influence on man- 
kind.” This gentleman is at all times 
heard by the public with pleasure and in- 
struction. His fund of good sense, and ho- 
nest humor, and sound learning, make him 
always acceptable. His present lecture 
was interesting, but not extraordinary.— 
The excellence of the Bible is a difficult 
subject. ‘I'he speaker was most successful 
when pointing out the common errors in 
reading it. 

In the afternoon something was said on 
the “multiplication of colleges and univer- 

be > 
name om aecor: 
dingly handled without much knowledge. 
One of the best proofs that we have not too} 









preme Court, delivered a lecture before the 
College, on the formation of society, and 
the necessity of studying its political prin- 
ciples, in the United States, to perpetuate 
American institutions. 

At no time has the college presented a 
spectacle of greater moral interest than 
When the highest functionary of the su- 


_preme tribunal of -the nation, putting aside 


the sacred ermine of his office, mingled in 
those deliberations of his fellow citizens 
Whose intent, plans, and counsels, aim at 
preserving and perpetuating the laws of 
which he is the official guardian. Such is 
the genius of American manners. No cold 
feeling of haughty dignity; or still more icy 
barrier of presumptuous aristocracy separate 
the functionary ofthe people from the people 
themselves. Judge M’L. in his address pro- 
fessed to set forth no novelties; but to en- 
force some of the principles of society, which 
absolutely required that the American citi- 
zen should understand his own institutions 
if he meant to maintain them. ‘This is very 
readily admitted in the abstract. But there 
is no branch of study in which the people, 
especially the western people, intermingled 
as they are, with vast bodies of foreigners, 
have made less progress. 


wo washes beg 


principles of government begim He then 
stated the great passions which had com- 


stating the forma- 


vy; where «ill the’ 


Mahomedan followers of Allah, or in some 
of the fanatical followers of Cromwell. 

But fanaticism persecuted, as well as was 
persecuted. {t can be rebuked only by 
public opinion, and the restraints of law. 

. To restrain these ruling passions of man- 
kind, comesim the Gospel. This was car- 
ried forward by great associations. Volun- 
tary associations, and veluntary contribu- 
‘tions distinguish the age. The great mis- 
‘sionary enterprize must succeed, and on it 
depends the success of the world. It will 
‘succeed; for it is carried forward by a spe- 
‘cial Providence; for which nothing is too 
vast or too. minute. 

In the physicai world, a great impulse 
had followed the success of the gospel. 
We gazed with wonder upon the perferm- 
ances of steam. It seemed like fairy 
Visions. 

Machinery had multipled its powers, till 
it does work equal to that of one third the 
population of the globe, and its progress 
was beyond calculation. Commerce in- 
creased with manufactures, and the spirit 
which pervaded the U. States pervaded al- 
so Europe. 

But society is not limited to these physi- 
cal enterprises. It takes hold of education. 
The schoalmaster, not the pedagogue, is en- 
bcournged es legishttiom of sovereign 
states, and received into the bosom of soci- 
‘ety. The press multiplies its sheets, and 








many colleges, and not too much learning monly governed political societies. War literature has gone to the cottage. The 


in them, is the very crude notions thrown} 
out by intelligent men of their history and 
effects. One gentleman thought past gene- 
rations had been acquiring learning for us| 
to apply; 28 if each generation and each 
man had not to acquire its own knowledge; 
or as if 2 mon could apply a principle with- 
out he kneve it. 

Other gentlemen were afraid we had too 
many colleges. &e., as if competition ever 
injured a business. 

In the evening an address was delivered | 
by Mr. Vance, of Butler Co., on the estab- 
lishment of a national school for the educa- 
tion of teachers. A discussion followed, in 
which but little opposition was manifested 
to teacher's seminaries. What is to be stu- 





died in a leacler’s seminary peculiar to itself 


has not been shown. Probably the result 
will be a trial of an experiment, which, if 
successful, no one can complain of, and, if 
unsuccessful, will only add another to the 
proofs, that every novelty is not necessa- 
rily an improvement. 

On Tuesday, at 11 o’clock, the Hon. 
John M’Lean, one of the Judges of the Su- 





has been said to be the natural state of man: 
It certainly had called forth his first and 
most destructive energies. Early history 
contains little else. From Babylon to 
Greece, and from Greece to Italy, its pages 
are written with blood. Prosperity does 
not eradicate it. Adversity does not ameli- 
orate it. Christianity has modified, but not 
wholly restrained it. Witness the inces- 
sant and destructive wars of modern Europe. 
And still its charm remains. The military 
hero has lost but little of the blazonry of 
his character. To him incense is poured 
out, and crowds follow in his footsteps. 
Desolation, ruin, and mourning make up the 
pyramid of his renown. What a basis for 
clary! 


passion of mankind. 
that religion which was peaceful, long suf- 
fering, and easy to be entreated. 
religion, in these various forms, by which 
it had ruled mankind. The standard of fa- 
naticism was indiflerent to danger. If he 


But of 


gravest subjects are discussed in periodicals 
ina style the most clear and lucid. 

It is said this age is not remarkable for 
originality and for great models. If this be 
true, it is equally true that in no other did 
the press put forth so much knowledge, in 
so popular forms,and so clear a matter. A 
little girl now might have taught Walpole 
finance, and common students know all the 
mathematics of Newton. 

We reverence what belongs to the past, 
and this reverence is increasedin proportion 
to the distance. Such was ever the case. 
|We know the men of our day. Their foi- 
‘bles and their faults are published. Not so 
with the men of antiquity. Their faults 
‘and errors are buried in their graves; but 


Next to this, Religion, has been the ruling | their achievements are recorded in history. 
He did not speak of , But there is a posterity for this generation; 


‘and when hereafter it pronounces judgment, 
‘it will record this as an age of unprecedent- 
‘ed worth and progress. He would allude 
|te the former aspersions of English critics 
upon American literature, and the great 








falls, he falls to rise to happy mansions. It | progress that literature has made since.— 
was the same, whether manifested in the |Like causes would produce like eflects in 
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I 
He would allude; He only is the Patriot!—all others are 
selfish. 
real powers of the government are often 
xisted here, and would preduce the} contracted to a narrower 











mind as well as matter. * 
to the great progress made in Greece in the| 


_ . LA si | 
the century prior to Alexander. ‘The same) 


causes € 
same etlects. 


They were a confederacy lics than in monarchies.” 
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It has been truly said, “that the 


point in repub- 
The science 


of free states, with a great local emulation;| of government need not be generally known; 


and also a strong national attachment. This | 
existed in the U. States more than in Eng-| 
land, where this cenfederacy of states did | 
not exist. The metropolitan glory over- 
shadowed all others. 

The last century had done more for edu- 
cation than any before. ‘The system of 
common schools had long been universal in 
New England. The people there were the 
best instructed people on earth; superior to 
those of Prussia. In other countries edu- 
cation is necessary to the well-being of the 
people; here it is necessary to the existence 
of the government. 

Here was the experiment of sel!-govern- 
ment. Is it self-evident that it has succeed- 
ed beyond the possibility of an overthrow? 
Are wesafe? Has not party spirit usurped 
the place of patriotism? Has not the press 
been perverted to its base service? Has 
not “the value of the Union” been calculat- 
ed? Who, but thirty years since, would 
have dared to question it? In this country, 
the station of citizen was superior to any 
other. He held the sovereignty. There 
is no office to which he may not aspire, and 
his duty and functions comprehend every 
thing. Such powers were never before 
exercised by any people. Who doubts that 
to such a people virtue and intelligence are 
necessary? 





The establishment of our independence 
was great; but that of our complex govern- 
ment is greater. Then the evils and the 


dangers of war were to be met and endured; 
now the greater dangers of corruption at- 
tract us. Corruption is sinuous, soft, and| 
stealthy. It assumes the form of patriot-| 
ism, and is so subtle that only a_ practised | 
eye can detect it. It is secret. Its form 
is shadowy. : 

All good is suspended upon conditions; 


but a knowledge of the constitution, the re- 
lative duties and responsibilities of the citi- 
zen is a knowledge necessary to the citizen 
and essential to the existence of the Re- 
public. 

The above is a mere outline of Judge 
M’Lean’s sentiments. ‘They did not pro- 
fess to be very novel, but they are sound 
doctrine and must be heeded, if we do not 
mean that corruption, “sinuous, soft and 
stealthy,” shall steal away our liberties. 

In the evening an address was delivered 
by the Rev. Mr. Carl, on Moral Culture. 

Discussions subsequently arose on normal 
schools. ‘The remaining proceedings of the 
college we shail notice next week. It is 
honorable to the patriotism as well as good 
taste of the people, that they crowd to these 
educational meetings with an interest and 
attention not excited by any other topic or 
occasion. The audiences have been crowd- 
ed, attentive, and of the very best portions 
of the community, the body of the people. 


I’rom the Chronicle, October 13. 
COLLEGE OF TEACHERS. 
We did intend to make a further report 
of the proceedings of this bod; but to do it 
in detail would be tedious, and we shall 
wait for its published proceedings. The 
meetings increased in interest during the 
week, were attended by crowded audiences, 


and, we doubt not, had a nappy erect emose that would 


the community. 

The question of “Normal Schools” was 
fully discussed. The plan has objections, 
but we think is favorably received by the 
public, and will in the end be adopted in a 
modified degree. 

The question on the connection between 


,the Common and Sunday schools was also | directly opposite, I could not avoid looking 


discussed. It resulted in a resolution ex- 


sant, and we hope will be followed by others 
of increased interest. 


NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 

We have just read an article in the Hes- 
perian headed “Old Acquaintance,” and it 
has suggested some odd thoughts on new 
acquaintance. Who, in America, has not 
traveled in steamboats and stages, and met 
strange people, and stopped at strange ho- 
tels, and received civilities from strangers? 
None scarcely. And who does not remem- 
ber the pleasure of meeting agreeable peo- 
ple, and hearing new subjects discussed, 
new trains of thought awakened, and watch- 
ed the development of new traits of charac- 
ter? We have, for one, and there are at 
least a dozen different people, all new ac- 
‘quaintance, whom we have met by mere 
‘accident, but whose acquaintance we found 
‘richly worth the trouble of cultivating. 
|We have ever been very fortunate in mak- 
‘ing pleasant acquaintance in traveling, not- 
withstanding our “outward man” is not very 
| prepossessing, and friendships of a perma- 
pont character have grown out of those 
passing events. We think we have some 
little tact in distinguishing clever people 
from the herd of money seekers, but some- 
times we are sadly at fault, and make ter- 
rible blunders. 

We were traveling ina stage some time 
since, and among our passengers we _ par- 
ticularly noticed a gentleman with a clear 
blue eye, a finely and peculiarly formed 
head, a mouth that closed firmly, yet around 
which a lurking expression of repressed sar- 
casm was perpetually displaying itself; and 

ave done credit toa 
droll of the first water. His toilette had 
| been carefully, but pany made, and there 
was that air of gentlemanly propriety about 
it that indicated a well ordered mind. To 
/every other man in the coach it was easy 
|to assign a position and a character; but 
whenever J looked at that man, (and sitting 
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‘at him,) 1 was completely at fault. There 





and the citizen’s well-being 1s suspended on! pressing the opinion of the College on the was a queer, laughing expression in his 
his knowledge of his political duties. He | favorable influence of Sunday on Common eye, that softened down to a serious, nay, 
must have intelligence to perceive, and vir- schools, but leaving the question of legisla-|to be frank, a look that spoke more than 
tue enough to discharge them. ‘These du-| tion untouched. Among the speakers was'common interest whenever my eye met his, 
ties should be inculeated in all the youth, at least one whose remarks outraged both | and knowing him to be a man whom I had 
of the country. The knowledge of the the sense and feelings of the audience. The never before met, and who consequently 
constitution, and the relations and functions) place of such men is in a conventicle of in- could not know me, I turned to one of my 
it creates, is the next most important know- | fidel agrarians, not in a body met to im-|neighbors and entered into an animated 
ledge to that of the Bible. Several works prove the condition of man. ‘conversation, to prevent the awkward, yet 


have been prepared on the subject,and they | 
should be fully used in the schools of the) 
land. 

Party spirit gives consequence to the| 


There were several lectures, and two 


Mrs. Hentz and Mrs. Phelps. 
The College closed its session with a 


ludicrous feeling, that I felt creeping over 
communications from distinguished ladies— | 


me whenever I met the earnest, yet re- 
specttul glance of my fellow traveler.— 
That traveler was President McGufley— 


noisy, idle, ignorant, and vicious. ‘These| warm address by Pres. Wylie. The stran-|/ the most distinguished mental philosopher 
people having little business of their own, gers in attendance were not numerous, but|of our country, and the most popular lec- 
make it up by attending to that of their among them we noticed Dr. Wylie, of In- turer of the queen city. We afterwards 
neighbors. In calm periods, such a man diana College,and Mr. Lindsley, President heard him make a remark, while speaking, 


floats upon the surface of society. But) of Marietta College, with several gentlemen| which we shall never forget, and which 
On the | would have driven a legion of fallacies from 
He holds the balance.—! whole, the session of the College was plea-|the brain of a sectarian. “Religion,” said 


in the hour of excitement he is of great] connected with other institutions. 
consequence. 
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he, “is common sense, and common sense/as various perhaps, judging from practice, | 
is religion.” as upon any other. Some would put into| 
We observe in the Cincinnati Gazette|the child’s hands a dull metaphysical trea-| 
that this gentleman is undergoing a series of| tise of abstract reasoning, which might pos- 
persecutions for publishing a reading book sibly interest and amuse the philosopher, 
for schools, which includes some credited, but not the youth. He feels no enjoyment 
articles from Worcester’s, and other school | whatever in its perusal. It is incomprehen- 
books. But what great, original mind has sible to his untutored capacity as if it were 
not been doomed to endure the shafts of written in Latin, or Greek, or Hebrew, and 
petty malice?—Zanesville Visitor. what the child cannot comprehend never 
— interests him particularly. This may be 
INTELLECTUAL CULTIVATION. (marked down as a settled principle. 
BY GEORGE BREWSTER. _ I have seen, in the good old land of 
Having in former essays upon this sub- “steady habits,’ some fifteen or twenty 
ject endeavored to point out the immense years since, the father or the mother put 
advantage derivable from the high cultiva- into the hand of a mere infant, who had just 
tion of intellect, I now propose to suggest begun to read a little, the “Catechism,” as 
what I consider to be a few of the most it was called, being a collection of question 
efficient means for the attainment of those! and answer upon some of the most abstruse 
advantages; I hold it to be a truism that/and metaphysical points in theology upon' 
those advantages, to their fullest extent, are | sovereignty, and predestination, and de- 
within the grasp of every man who is not a|crees, and natural ability, and moral inabi-| 
“non compos mentis”—who is not afflicted lity, and such like subjects. A task would 
with complete or partial idiotcy, and who is, be given—so much must be committed to! 
not borne down and kept down by tae force 'memory—oftentimes would the exaction be 
of unfavorable and opposing circumstances. |severe, beyond the ability of the stripling 


ing, ill-requited toil. 


WHAT IS EDUCATION? 
BY W. E. CHANNING, DP. De 

The great end of education is not to train 
a manto get aliving. ‘This is plain, be- 
cause life was given for a higher end than 
simply to toil for its own prolongation. <A 
comtortable subsistence is indeed very im- 
portant to the purposes of life, be it what it 
may. A man half fed, half clothed, and 
fearing to perish from famine or cold, will 
be too crushed in spirit to do the proper 
work of aman. He must be set free from 
the iron grasp of want, from the constant 
pressure of painful sensations—from grind- 
Unless a man be 
trained to a comfortable support, his pros- 
pects of improvement and happiness are 
poor. But if his education aims at nothing 
more, his life will turn to little account. 

‘To educate a man is to unfold his facul- 
ties—to give him the free and full use of his 
powers, and especially of his best powers. 
It is first to train the intellect, to give him 
a love of truth, and to instruct him in the 
processes by which it may be acquired. It 
is to train him to soundness of judgment, to 


One of the most efficient means then—jto accomplish it, or be castigated for his|teach him to weigh evidence, and to guard 
one best adapted to attain the desired end,' supposed dulness or obstinacy;—the atfair|him against the common sources of error. 
is the cultivation and production of a taste generally terminated in “stripes.” Such aiIt is to give him a thirst for knowledge, 
for good and useful readings in extreme} parent might have meant very well—he| which will keep his faculties in action 


youth: Trite is the maxim of Pope, but true might have supposed that he was either | throughout life. It is to aid him in the study 


as trite, that— “doing God service,” or the child service—| 


of the outward world, to initiate him into 


“Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s in- 


he might have imagined, for ought | can | the physical sciences, so that he will under- 


clined and equally veracious, and equally |tell, that this was the proper method of|stand the principles of his trade or profes- 
indicative of a deep and intimate knowledge |“training him up in the way he should go.”"/sion, and will be able to comprehend the 
of human nature, Is that celebrated proverb; But how egregiously had he mistaken his) phenomena that are continually passing be- 
of Solomon—“Train up a child in the way end! What a glaring deficiency did he |fore his eyes. It is tomake him acquainted 
he should go, and when he is old he will) manifest in his knowledge of human nature!| with his own nature, to give him that most 
not depart from it.” Neglect the child|How extremely unphilosophical was_his|important means of improvement, self-com- 
when even in the nursery—let weeds grow | course !—Had it been his express intention | prehension. 

up into rank luxuriance in the mental gar-jhe could not have adopted an expedient In the next place, to educate a man is to 
den, where flowers or fruit bearing shrubbery ; more perfectly and admirably calculated to| train the conscience, to give him a quick, 
only should, and the harvest, in after life,|make the youth loathe from the very bottom | keen discernment of the right, to teach him 
will be of the same character—worthless | of his soul the sight of a book, and hate with | duty in its great principles and minute a 
as mere trash and garbage. But cultivate a cordial and implacable animosity the doc-' plications, to establish in him eniovandibe 
that mental garden, just when the infantile | trines and precepts it inculcated. 








| principles of action.—It is to show him his 


germs of thought begin to make their ap-| The following, however, it seems to me, | true position in the world, his true relation 


pearance—cull out the anxious weeds as 
they sprout—train with tender and assidu- 
ous care, the pliant idea—give it direction, | 
and assist its infant feebieness with as much 
attention as the florist would bestow upon 
ihe germinating flower of the green-house 
or the wine-dresser, upon the delicate ten- 
drils of the vine, and the effect will be seen 
in after life, in the glorious in-gathering of a 
plenteous harvest. Yes, a bias will be given 
which will assuredly lead the subject of it 
up through the paths of respectability and 
honor, to the high eminence of an enduring 
and brilliant fame. 

In what manner shall such an auspicious 
bias be given? Doubtless, among other 
means, as I before remarked, by the pro- 
duction and the cultivation of a taste for 

ood and useful reading in extreme youth. 
Flow shall such a taste be produced and 
cultivated? Opinions upon the subject are 


should have been his course, rather than the 


to God, and his fellow beings, and immutable 





rigid and extremely unphilosophical one | obligations laid on him by these. It is to 
which he pursued. He should have re-|inspire him with the idea of perfection, to 
garded the child asa child, and not as a/give him a high moral aim, and to show 
man. He should have considered that he| how this may be maintained in the common- 
would have understood as a child, and felt} est toils, and how every thing may be made 


as a child,—that he could not comprehend 
or feel interested in what was beyond his 
capacity. Considering this, the parent 
should have consulted how he could best 
amuse, and interest, and please the child, 
as well as instruct and profit; and this con- 
sultation, with a competent knowledge of 
human nature, would have induced him, (in- 
stead of confining the buoyant and elastic 
attention to a Catechism, of dull and ab- 
stract metaphysical truths, the meaning of 
which he could not possibly understand,) to 
have put into his hands an amusing tale or 
story, or an instructive moral. By so doing, 








he would have betteraccomplished his object. 


to contribute to its accomplishment. 
Further, to educate a man in this country, 
is to train him to be a good citizen, to estab- 
lish him in the principles of political science, 
to make him acquainted with our history, 
government, and laws, to teach him our 
great interests as a nation, and the policy 
by which they are to be advanced, and to 
impress him deeply with his responsibility 
in this great trust, his obligations to disin- 
terested patriotism as the citizen of a free 
state. ; 
Again; to educate a man is to cultivate 
his imagination and taste, to awaken his 
sensibility to the beautiful in nature and 
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art, to give him the capacity of enjoying the 
writings of men of genius, to prepare him 
for the innocent and refined pleasures of 
literature. ; 

I will only add, that to educate a man 1s 
to cultivate his powers of expression, so 
that he can bring out his thoughts with 
clearness and strength, and exert a moral 
influence over his tellow creatures. ‘This 
is essential to true enjoyment and improve- 
ment of social life. 

According to these views, the laboring 
classes may as yet be said to have few 
means of education, excepting those which 
Providence furnishes in the — relations, 
changes, occupations, and discipline of life. 
The great school of life, of Providence, is 
indeed open to all. But what, | would ask, 
is done by our public institutions for the 
education of the mass of the people? In the 
mechanical nature of our common schools, 


is it ever proposed to unfold the various fa-| 


culties of a human being, to prepare him for 
self-improvement through life? Indeed, ac- 
cording to the views of education now giv- 
en, how defective are our institutions for 
rich as well as poor, and what a revolution 
is required in our whole system of training 
the young? 


TRAINING THE CONSCIENCE. 

It is unnecessary to enter here upon the 
inquiry, What is conscience? That there 
is & voice within which pronownees in re- 
gard to the right and wrong of .human ac- 
tions, to a greater or less extent, and to 
which we ought to yield implicit obedience, 
as to a vicegerent of the Deity, is so gene- 
rally believed, that whether the view be 
right or wrong, few will be like:y to mis- 
take the meaning of the remarks which fol- 
low. 

If there be a department in education 
which may justly be said to be particularly 
neglected, where neglect, in almost every 
thing, is little short of universal, it is the 
moral department. The physical nature, 
indeed, fares hard at our hands; but is not 
so universally left to shift for itself, as the 
moral nature. It is only the intellect—the 
dry intellect—that receives a measure of at- 
tention which approximates to its value and 
importance. 

ut amid the neglect of every thing, in 
the moral department, one thing is neglected 
more than all—the conscience. Something 
is done, little as it may be, for the temper; 
something for the affections; something for 
the passions and sentiments. Slight efforts 
are made—by fits and starts, it is true, ra- 
ther than sys/ematically—to repress anger, 
revenge, and undue self-love; to encourage 
a proper affection for parents and others, 
and to inspire with faith and hope. It is 
rare, however, in the common walks of life, 
and indeed in any other, that parents and 
teachers seem to find time for even this part 
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| But alas! where is the father, where the 
‘mother, where the teacher, who pays any 


regard to the development or training of 


the conscience? Is there one person in a 
hundred, even among those who profess to 
be guided by the principles of the Christian 
religion, who even so much as thinks of the 
possibility of increasing or diminishing the 
consciousness of his child, or feels the least 
degree of responsibility on the subject? Is 
‘there one in a hundred, even of the few, 
who believe that the law of conscience is 
imperfect, and may and should be contin- 
ually elevated to meet the demands of the 
divine law, who makes a practical applica- 
tion of this knowledge in the education of 
those committed to his charge? Is there, 
on the most liberal allowance, one person 
in a thousand, the measure of whose con- 
scientiousness has been varied by direct 
‘effort? 

1 will not say, positively, that none of 
these questions can be answered in the af- 
firmative. I hope, for the honor of human 
‘nature, as well as that of christianity itself, 
‘that they can. But if so, it must be by 


| 


those to whom has been assigned a sphere | 


of observation far different trom my own; 
and who have ranged it with far different 
eyes. 

* Paul teaches us that whether we eat or 
drink, or whatsoever we do, we should do 
all to the giory of God. The same doctrine, 
though perhaps in terms less obvious, is 
again and again inculcated by the Savior, 
and is most strikingly sanctioned by his 
daily practice. Whatsoever he did, whe- 
ther the action were regarded as great or 
small, was done conscientiously. He 
seemed always to act upon the principle 
that what was worth doing was worth do- 
ing well. And in no one action of his life 
—Il repeat it—have we reason to believe 
he ever left out of consideration the appro- 
bation or the disapprobation of conscience. 

I have indeed heard some psuedo disciples 


there was a large range of the common ac- 
tions of life which had no moral character 
at all; and that to cultivate a conscientious- 
ness in the minds of young in regard to 
‘them, would be to mislead them, and to set 
‘up for them a standard of duty which the 
‘Creator never intended. Ido not believe, 
‘indeed, that there are many who would 
‘openly avow such a sentiment, in the face 
‘of the Bible itself. 

To overt acts of crime—obvious infrac- 
tions of the laws of the two tables—in ci- 
vilized and especially christianized states of 
society, there is, no doubt, in most minds, a 
good degree of susceptibility. There are 
probably few individuals among us who 
break the Sabbath, for example, in a way 
which would expose them to the penalties 
of the statute book, without feeling also the 
reproaches of conscience. The same ma 





| 


of Christ contend, with earnestness, that} 


rect and obvious theft, gross licentiousness, 
&c. &e. 

But in the ordinary course of daily fife, 
temptations to high-handed acts of vice 
come but seldom. ‘To take the same ex- 
ample as before; there are few persons 
among us, Who were they thousands of miles 
from home and among savages, or where 
there was scarcely a possibility of their 
conduct ever becoming known to their 
friends, would not feel at first the reproaches 
of conscience, were they to labor or travel 
unnecessarily on the Sabbath. Their con- 
scientiousness, it is true, might soon wear 
olf, but the process would require time. 

There are also some among us, and I 
hope the number is daily increasing, who 
are conscientious in regard to the manner 
of spending their whole time on this holy 
day; who, whether they eat or drink, or 


/converse, or read, or meditate, or observe, 


or engage in religious exercises or charities, 
endeavor to do all to the glory of God; and 
who in proportion as they know that they 
have not done all this, feel the pangs of a 
just self-condemnation. 

This indeed is a kind of conscientiousness 
to which the children of most religious pa- 
rents, as well as those of some who are not 
religious, are trained. And in so far as this 
goes, it is well. Just in proportion as the 
young are taught to keep a conscience void 
of offence towards God, in regard even to 
one of his commands, just in proportion does 
conscience maintain the post and hold the 
sway which its author intended. 
| But what I complain of is that, except in 
what are regarded as the religious duties of 
life, and a few of its Jarger secular concerns, 
conscience, as men are usually trained, seems 
to have very little to do. And this I re- 
gard as a deep, radical error in modern edu- 
cation. 

There are numerous circumstances and 
acts of daily and hourly occurrence in com- 
mon life, with which conscience, as now 
usually developed and educated, in the best 
christian society, is supposed to have no- 
thing todo. They are not indeed quite re- 
garded as destitute of any character at all; 
but rather as being out of the range of the 
Creator’s general observation. I do not 
know that I ever heard any one avow it as 
his belief that the Creator takes no notice 
of these smaller matters of human life, and 
cares not whether they are well done or ill 
done, or whether they are done at all; but 
I repeat it, the course which is usually pur- 
sued, is such as inight fairly be the result, 
were such a belief entertained. 

I will endeavor to render my views more 
intelligible, by two or three simple illustra- 
tions. 

When I was a boys 

0 


great effort was 
mrde on the part of 


th my parents to 


make me rise early in the merning. Some- 
times they flattered, sometimes they threat- 


ened me. 








of moral training. 


be said of profaneness, abuse of parents. di- 


At length, however, they hit 
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upon one truly philosophical measure, | end of a meal of something else, (to reward | 
which was to remove the cause of the evil us, as it were, for having first filled our sto- 
they wisied tocure. ‘They said, 1 must go} macs to high-water mark on meaner sub- 
to bed early. “You are never ready to go! stances.) were the real desirabdles of life; and 
to bed,” my mother used to say; ** and ne-| by a good liberal luncheon, both in the fore- 
ver ready to get up.” And it was not till noon and in the afternoon, | was sure to get 
they had succeeded in compelling me to hold of such a proportion of these desirables 
the habit of early retiring to rest, that they) that | could well afford to eat more lightly 
made me an early riser. of the plainer dishes of the regular meals. 

Now in all their efforts, through along! How easy it would have been, at that 
course of years, to induce me to rise early, period of my life, when I was all open to 
and among all the motives to dissuade me) conviction on any important subject, to have 
from a pratice so inconvenient to them, as! shown me by the simplest yet most forcible 
to have me lying in bed an hour or two/ arguments, what I know now to be true, 
after the sun was up, they never, ina single! that the course my mother wished me to 
instance, so far at least as I can recollect,! pursue, was exactly that which would be 
endeavored to show me that | was doing a! productive of the greatest amount of both 
moral wrong. No, not for a single moment health and pleasure; not only in years to 
in the whole course of my family education,'come, but immediately! Had this been 
did either of my parents attempt to show/done, and had my conscience been thus 
me that I was in this way wasting my time,)/awakened and enlisted on her side, how 


or injuring my health, or offending God—| 
or even dishonoring them. Had they 
done this, and thus awakened my conscien- 
tiousness on the subject, I think I should 
have gained the victory over my sluggish- 
ness in one-fourth the time that was re-| 
quired without it. I judge so, because 1) 
was by no means wanting in conscientious- 
ness in every thing to which a sense of 
right and wrong had beenawakened. But} 
as to there being any such thing as moral 


easy might the fond mother have gained the 


exercised—eultivate the memory, the judg- 
ment, and they acquire strength by their 
own activity. So the heart. Let the be- 
nevolent affections flow forth in kindly ac- 
tions; let conscience be enlightened and ac- 
tive in prompting to duty; their power is 
promoted. Let them be unemployed; or 
let the vicious affections be indulged, these 
increase and those are enfeebled. 

Now this process of drawing out and 
training the powers of body, mind, and heart 
to habits of systematic, upright and profit- 
able action can be carried on only by the 
application of suitable instruments. Ac- 
cordingly we must have Gardening, Farm- 
ing, and Mechanical labors for the body; 
Languages, Ancient and Modern, History, 
Geography, Mathematics, &c. for the mind; 
and all, accompanied with moral training, 
itor the heart. 

To educate signifies, literally, to draw 
\out—to lead out; and implies something with- 


victory! But of all this she was unfortu-|in—something concealed, covered over and 
nately ignorant. She would have been at not to be immediately accessible for pres- 
that period as much surprised as I, had some|ent use; but which, by a careful manage- 
confidential medical friend assured her that|ment and a right use of means, may be led 
eating between our accustomed hours for|forth from its retirement, and thus become 
meals, provided those hours were not too|available. Thus the decaying vegetable 
remote for the purposes of health, was a|matter which lies lifeless in the soil, by pro- 
moral wrong—a sin against God!—Annals|per means may be drawn up into the roots 





wrong in my delinquency, or indeed any! 
sort of wrong, I never so much as dreamed 
of it. When I was directly commanded to 
get up, I obeyed, for the time of course: for 
to have disobeyed would have been aknown 
crime. But when I was merely entreated 
or scolded, I only considered myself failing 
to give quite as much pleasure as | might 
have done, in the way of contributing to 
their convenience. 

Again. It was customary with our fam- 
ily, even in the long days of summer, to eat 
but three meals a day. WhenI came in 
from labor or play, during the intervals of 
our meals, and wanted or fancied I wanted 
something to eat, my mother used to dis- 
suade me as much as she could from eating, 
on the ground usually, that I should not 
enjoy my next meal so well; or should per- 
haps spoil my appetite for it. She also 
sometimes gave other reasons, such as the 
very general rule that it was not good to 
eat between meals. 

Now although I knew full well, that my 
appetite for a dinner of plain meat and 
bread and vegetables, would not be quite so 
keen after having eaten a good supply, du- 
ring the forenoon, of biscuit and butter, and 
mince pie and cheese, with here and there a 
sly bit of sugar, ora few raisins, yet! knew 
too, that after eating a few of the first 
mouthfuls, the plain food would taste pretty 
well. Besides, I had been trained, as most 
children are, to the mistaken belief that the 
pies, cakes, cheese, butter, &c., which only 





came to the table occasionally, and at the 


of Education. 





PRESIDENT McGUFFEY’S ECLEC- 
TIC READERS. 

These valuable School Books are enjoy- 
ing a large share of popular favor. The 
order for an injunction upon them, has 
proved a nullity. 

The Twenty Thousand Dollar Bonds 
were not procured! Discretion is the better 
part of valor. The pseudo efforts for the 
suppression of these invaluable Books, are 
working out their own Jegitimate effects. 
An interest is now manifested towards them 
which promises well for the future. 
you would pay the highest possible tribute 
to the excellency of a publication, get up a 
If it will not 
thenceforward “go,” as on the wings of the 
wind, we will waive our claims to saga- 
city. 


combination to suppress it. 


HOW TO EDUCATE. 


We hold that every power and faculty of|sure and season. 


body and of mind, was bestowed upon man 
for use; and not for inactivity or abuse; and 
that there is no successful method of enlar- 
ging and strengthening them, but by their 
legitimate exercise. Every person knows 
that ifa child’s arm be long bound up, and 


‘and branches of a seedling tree, and finally 
|become apples, pears and peaches; or into 
the stalks and heads of wheat, and so become 
bread. Thus by educating the plants of his 
field, the farmer feeds the world. ‘The steps 
of his process are immensely various, but 
they are all connected with the one grand 
design, viz. the drawing out of the earth 
what lies hid in it. Now it is obvious that 
he works entirely by the agencies of nature. 
He cannot make a blade of grass grow on a 
grain of wheat. It is the Creator’s power, 
operating according to the laws which he 
has established in his world. And the far- 
mer leads out the plants and the trees which 
feed the race of men, just by using skilfully 
the agencies of nature. His whole skill lies 


(4 If|in just giving his tree or his wheat food and 


protection—every opportunity, and no hin- 
drance in the way of their extending their 
powers. He cannot force them. 

Thus also with his domestic animals; all 
he can do to draw out their powers and pro- 
perties is just to afford them protection—— 
defence against themselves, against one an- 
other, against the inclemencies of time and 
season; and food suited to their innate pow- 
ers and capacities, and that in proper mea- 
For an animal, like a 
plant, may be injured by excessive or un- 
timely food and drink. fit be the strength 
of the ox or the horse that is desired, this 
quality can be drawn out most efficiently by 
a careful observance of the Jaws of his na- 
ture. He must be gradually trained to its 


remain at rest, it becomes enfeebled; but if|exertion, and the less violence he suffers, 
it be kept in vigorous exercise it acquires 
strength. Sothe mind. Let its faculties be 


the more strength will he expend in his mas- 
ter’s service. 
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So also is it -with the powers of man. In- 
fant human beings are the germs whose de- 
velopment is the business of the educator. 
Feeble plants, indeed! needing above all 
others, and for a longer period, the hand of 
protection and of sustenance! But it is 
with these as it is, generally, in the vegetable 
kingdom; plants and trees of rapid growth 
are short-lived. The Lombardy Poplar soon 
outstrips the Cedar, but its age is as nothing 
compared with it. Animals too are some- 
what analagous. And in our own nature 
the animal frame of rapid growth is not ge- 
nerally robust. 

In contemplating infant humanity as the 
subject of this process of drawing out, three 
classes of powers seem to comprehend the 
whole nature, viz. animal or physical; the 
rational or intellectual; and the religious or 
moral, ‘Tous it appears that under one or 
other of these may be arranged all the pow- 
ers, ie niga or faculties of our nature, 
the leading out and perfecting of which is 
the high and noble object of Education. 


ECONOMY OF GOOD TEACHERS, 


Every farmer knows that good ploughing 
has a very material advantage over bad 
ploughing, in the matter of securing a crop 
of wheat; and consequently, that it is not 
wise policy to hire a poor ploughman, sim- 
ply because he will work for a dollar less 
per month, than agood one. His deficiency, 
which would hardly be noticed by any eye, 


but that of a good farmer, might very pos- 
sibly make more than a dollar per acre of 


difference in the value of the crop. So, 
cheap blacksmithing—cheap horse-shoeing, 
may, and often does, prove dear in the end. 

A man who is unfortunate enough, to be 
obliged to contend in law for the right to his 
land or other property, makes a poor bar- 
rain when he goes to a drivelling pettifogger 
in the law, because he can obtain his servi- 
ces for a smaller fee than those of a sound 
lawyer. And how much has a man gained 
or saved, who has been steamed to death, 
because the steam doctor works cheap? 

But there is no end to illustrations. We 
might fill our whole paper with good ones, 
all tending to show, that, as “what is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well,” so what 
is worth paying for at all, is worth paying 
for well; and what is well worth paying 
for, is the cheapest in the long run. Who 
goes to a shop where nothing but apprenti- 
ces work? 

Now, we ask, ts this principle sound and 
true in every thing but education? Is it 
very certain that the lowest priced goods 
are always the cheapest ?—the lowest school- 
master is always the cheapest? 

Look at the facts. Suppose your object 
is simply to put your boy in possession of a 


certain amount of knowledge—say, atc. 5 
writing, arithmetic, and geography—regard- 
less of his mental training. i 


ou simply 











want that much pumped into him. Well, 
here is a man who will teach for $12 per 
month and found. He has not learned by 
any systematic training himself, but has ta- 
ken up an idea here and another there. And 
as for that deep knowledge of human na- 
ture and the laws of mind, he has not begun 
to think about such things. But he can 
read, &c., a little, and as Paddy said, “It 
would be a poor business, if he could'nt, 
larn as fast as the bairns,”’ he thinks he can 
squeeze as much water out of a flint to-night, 
as he can pump into his boys to-morrow. 
So, because he works cheap, you employ 
him; and he keeps your boy sitting on a 
board six hours a day for six months. At 
which time the boy has acquired half as 
much as if he had been under the care of a 
skillful teacher. But he has acquired even 
this without system; and without under- 
standing the reason of what he has learned;| 
and without the formation of a single good 
habit of thought; and, worst of all, with a 
thorough disgust at all schools, and dislike 
to all school-masters. 

But, here is another man—not a whit 
superior in natural strength of mind, and 
moral worth; but he has had regular training | 





himself, and his mind is formed to habits of. 
systematic exertion; and he has acquired a. 
good knowledge of human nature, and the; 

rinciples and springs of human actions. 
He is willing to work for $25 per month! 
and found. At the end of six months, your} 
boy has acquired double what he did before, | 
as to amount, but he has acquired a habit of 
command, and of systematic effort; and a 
love for his teacher, and his school, and his 
studies. Can you calculate the profit and 
loss in these two accounts, and strike the. 
balance? or is it not incalculably great in 
the latter case above the former? 

Thus would we impress upon the minds 
of our readers the deep interest, even in a. 
pecuniary point of view, in having men to. 
teach their children, who are well worth 
paying, and of paying them well. How. 
such men are to be created, must be in-, 
quired into in subsequent numbers.—Fdu-' 
calor. 
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COMMON SCHOOL CIRCULAR. | 
Cotumeus, Ocr. 157TH, 1838. ! 


To the Auditor of ——— County: 

Sir—The time approaches when your) 
report to this department will have to be 
made. There are a few items that will be| 
required, besides those set down in the forin 
as furnished in the Director. 

In the form, page 56, I call for amount of 
tax, from County Duplicate, two mills on 
the dollar. This I wish and also the amount 
of tax for the year 1837, on the duplicate, 
being one and a half mills on the dollar. 
You can either rule another column in the 
form, or make a separate memorandum. It 
is only to take from your books the amount 





of school tax collected for, each township 
for 1837. 

I think I have nowhere provided in my 
forms for a return of the amount of the 
school funds, derived from interest on the 
surplus revenue. You will please furnish 
with your return a statement of the amount 
of interest on the surplus revenue for the 
year 1837, paid over, or due to each town- 
ship. ‘This can easily be made out by turn- 
ing to your accounts under this head, and if 
any circumstances have occurred that have 
prevented the receipt of this interest, be 
particular in stating the fact, and the cir- 
cumstances in full. 

It is of great importance that an account 
should be taken of lands and funds given for 
school purposes. A vast amount has been 
lost for the want of some one to give it pro- 
per attention, and protect it from those ag- 
gressions, always committed on public pro- 
perty, where it is not made the special duty 
of somebody to protectit. You will there- 
fore furnish this department, as the law pro- 
vides, with all the information in your pow- 


‘er on this subject. 


You are now by law County Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, and by this ap- 


‘pointment it is clearly indicated, that you 


are not barely to do the specific duties 
pointed out by the letter of the law; these, 
to be sure, are all to be done promptly; but 
over and above these, you are expected to 
interest yourself as the zealous friend and 
patron of schools, and as such, study how 
you can best promote this cause. 

If you know of any township or district, 
where there is difficulty or controversy, you 
should exert your influence to settle doubt- 
ful questions and compromise disputes; if 
there is opposition to the building of school 


/houses, you may be sure there is want of 


information; this you should strive to im- 
part. Your knowledge of the subject and 
influence in your county, and the disinter- 
ested position you occupy will enable you 
always to effect the most important results 
in favor of the great cause of general educa- 
tion. 

The new law is just now going into full 
operation; much of the difficulty will proba- 
bly be found, especially in those places 
where there has been no system heretofore; 
enquiries will almost every day be made of 
you, and if you intend to be ready to per- 
form your duties with credit to yourself and 
usefulness to your country, you must read, 
re-read and study until you become familiar 
with the School Law and School Director, 
so far at least as it is composed of forms, 
explanations and instructions to School Offi- 
cers; this duty is fully as important, as that 
you should understand the law regulating 
your duty as clerk to the commissioners; it 
is even more important, for as superinten- 
dent, you are called upon to act on your 
own decisions, whereas, in the other case, 
you only record the doings of others. 
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County auditors are apt to think their 
school duties of less importance than other 
matters; in many cases they wait to be act- 
ed upon, and if the duties. are not performed 
the responsibility is shifted to others; where- 
as the auditor should consider himself the 


centre of the county system, and he should| 


make his influence felt in every district in 
the county. I repeat he should study, be- 
come familiar with every part of the law, 
and all the forms and instructions. 

If any officers are slow in making their 
returns to you, take measures to urge them 
forward, especially the enumeration; do not 
suffer any township to lose its State School 
Fund for want of enumeration; let this re- 
turn be made to me as soon as possible. 
All the returns should be in this department 
as early as December first, but the enume- 
ration, if possible before that time. 

There are in every county more or less 
districts that have failed to elect directors; 
in such cases the township clerks should im- 
mediately appoint, and you will do well to 
publish a few articles in the papers, where 
there are papers printed, callimg the atten- 
tion of Clerks to this part of their duty. 
Notwithstanding all the efforts that have 
been made to circulate information, a large 
portion of the people have not yet been m- 
formed of the large increase of school money 
and the extensive improvements that they 
may make, if they will give the attention. 

You are invited to suggest any amend- 
ment or improvements that occur to you, 
and you are relied on to furnish correct in- 
formation on all subjects connected with 
the Common School system. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
SAMUEL LEWIS, 
Superintendent Com. Sch. for Ohio. 
Cin. Gazette. 


From the Saturday Courier. 

MUSIC IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Messrs. Enirrors,—l chanced to be in 
Boston this year, when the annual examin- 
ations of the various public schools took 
place in August. At several of these ex- 
aminations I was present, but none of them 
afforded me as much pleasure as that of the 
school in South Boston, where Lowell Ma- 
son, Esq. has, for a year or two past, been 
employed to give lessons in vocal music. 
The exercises, which lasted several hours, 
were interspersed and enlivened by various 


musical performances, which elicited uni-| deeper will be the conviction left upon their] faith. 


versal admiration, and were really charac- 
terised by a very high order of merit. One 
of the pleasantest souvenirs connected with 
my visit to Boston, is these very perform- 
ances. Mr. Mason must be acapital teacher, 
or he could not infuse so much enthusiasm 
into his pupils, as was manifested by these 
juvenile musicians. 

Vocal music was introduced into the 
school referred to as an experiment; but so 
well has it succeeded, so entire is the satis- 
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faction it has given, that the school commit- 
tee of Boston have since passed a resolution 
to introduce music into all the schools under 
their care. In Prussia, both vocal and in- 
| Strumental music is taught, in all the schools 
in the kingdom. The same is true of Ger- 
/many and Switzerland. In our own coun- 
(try, music, as a branch of common schoo! 
/education, has been hitherto greatly ne- 
iglected. An impression seems to have pre- 
vailed that it isa mere vanity, not worth 
the time necessarily consumed in acquiring 
it. Fortunately the impression is beginning 
to wear away, and juster, broader views are 
slowly taking the place of those false and 
narrow notions, heretofore so prevalent. 
Of this the facts already stated in this com- 
/munication are a sufficient proof; but they 
are far from being the only ones of the kind 
that might be adduced. Many schools in 
Boston and other parts of New England, 
now include music as one of the branches 
_to be attended to by all their pupils. This 
‘is true also of some of the schools in our 
city. Wherever music is taught in semi- 
“naries for the young, it is found to be attend- 
ed with many and signal advantages. It 
cultivates and perfects a very important set 
(of organs, given us by the Creator; it af- 
fords an agreeable relaxation from severer 
pursuits; it is a useful instrument of govern- 
ment; it has a tendency to subdue and 
counteract the passions, to soften and refine 
the feelings, to elevate the entire character; 
it constitutes an inexhaustible fund of inno- 
cent amusement for after life; and, finally, 
and chiefly, it is one of the best means of 
exciting and keeping alive devotional feel- 
ings in the heart, and of stirring each other 
up to a new life in the worship of God. All| 
these positions are susceptible of abundant | 
confirmation and illustration, from facts 
known to all who are familiar with the sub- 
ject, and from the plainest principles of ab- 
stract reasoning. It would be interesting. 
and perhaps useful, to go into the illustra- 
tion of these points, but I cannot, at the 
present moment, command the time requi- 
site for the purpose. Perhaps, with your 
‘leave, the subject may be resumed at a fu- 
ture opportunity. Meanwhile, | beg through 
your widely circulated columns, to call the 
‘attention of parents and teachers, and all 
‘others interested in the education of the 
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ready known as the author of “Boston Han- 
del and Haydn Collection,” “Boston Aca- 
demy’s Collection,” “the Choir or Union 
Collection,” and various other musical pub- 
lications. 

The “Sacrev Harp” contains the beauties 
of Mr. Mason's other books, and its recom- 
mended to singing schools, churches of all 
denominations, and all others who wish to 
introduce a good music book. 

The “Harp” is printed in both round and 
patent notes, and is for sale by Robinson, 
Pratt, & Co. New York City; Grigg & El- 
liott, Philadelphia; ‘Truman & Smith, Cin- 
cinnati, and by most booksellers and traders 
in the United States. 


MOVEMENTS IN OHIO. 


_ The Superintendent of Common Schools 
in Ohio, Mr. Lewis, is perambulating the 
State. and attending county and other con- 
ventions, and, as we trust, doing great good. 
Mr. L, is a true son of New England—as 
| thorough and efficient in what he undertakes, 
'as the soil from which he emanated is sterile, 
\rocky, and iron-bound. His inexhaustible 
‘fund of information, as precise and accurate 
as it is extensive, give abundant evidence 
| that the trust the legislature imposed in him, 
|has not been misplaced. 

Mr. Lewis is accompanied—at least in 
many places—by President McGuffey, of 
Cincinnati College. * * * The latter 
is the author or compiler of the Eclectic 
series of school books, about which so much 
has been said of Jate in the Western papers. 

We have heard it said that the places 
through which he passes, in company with 
Mr. Lewis, are very generally adopting his 
school books. — Boston Annals of Education. 





Awnrcpotr oF Davin Hume.—Hume, the 
historian, received a religious education 
from his mother, and early in life was the 
subject of religious impressions; but as he 
approached manhood, they were eflaced, 
and confirmed infidelity succeeded. Mater- 


‘nal partiality, however, alarmed at first, 


came at length to look with less and less 
pain upon this declension, and filial loye 
and reverence seemed to have been ab- 
sorbed in the pride of philosophical scep- 
ticism; for Hume applied himself with un- 





young, to this important and interesting 
| subject. The more they look into it, the 


minds of its great practical utility, and of 
the perfect feasibility of its universal intro- 
duction into our schools. W. 


NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


Mason’s Sacred Harp, or Beauties of Church 
Music. 


This valuable collection of music is re- 
garded by the lovers of sacred melody as 
decidedly the best work of the kind now 
exiant. Lowell Mason, the author, is al- 








wearied, and unhappily with successful, 
‘efforts to sap the foundation of his mother’s 
Having succeeded in this dreadful 
work, he went abroad, and as he was re- 
turning, an express met him in London, 
with a letter from his mother, informing him 
that she was in a deep decline, and could 
not long survive. Hume was overwhelmed 
with anguish on receiving this letter, and 
hastened to Scotland, traveling day and 
night; but before he arrived his mother ex- 
pired. No permanent impresion, however, 
seems to have been made on his mind by 
this trying event.—Christian Intelligencer. 
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COMMON SCHOOL ADVOCATE. 




















WINTER SCHOOLS. 


The time has now arrived for re-organizing and 
establishing Winter Schools, and next to a 
good Teacher, the most important measure: to be 
adopted for the success of the School, is the selec- 
tion of good School Books. Without these, no Trus- 
tee need look for much benefit from the efforts.of the 
best Teacher. Past experience has taught this to 
many ‘T'rustees, who are now cheerfully supplying 
their Schools with the best books they can possibly 
find. This is right. The ‘penny wise and pound | 
foolish’ policy of getting along without proper | 
means of instruction has too long prevailed. It a) 
farmer would excel in the cultivation of the soil, we 
should expect him to possess proper implements of | 
labor, and is it not of eqaul importance, that those | 
who are engaged in the noble work of cultivating 
the mind of our children, should possess proper im-_ 
ments for their work. 

— | 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS. 





moral education of the pupils, than any other series 
with which we are acquainted, and is thus admirably 
adapted to make good children, as well as good schol- 
ars. J. H. SMITH, 
Principal of North Ward Public School. 
WM. L. AVERY, 
Principal of the 5th Ward Public School, 
ISAAC WHITTIER, 
Principal of the East Ward Public School. 
WM. EICHBAUM, 
Prestdent of 1st Ward Board of Directors, Pittsburg, 
THOMAS F. DALE, 
HENRY P. SCHWARTZ, 
School Directors, Alleghany Borough. 
Western University oF Pennsyivania, 
Pittsburg, Dec. 1837. ; 
1 have examined with some care, and much satis- 
faction, the series of ‘*Eclectic Readers;” prepared 
by Mr. McGuffey. I have long viewed with regret 
the neglect and carelessness with which both the 
art and science of reading has been treated; or the 





we have no hesitation in stating, that it is a work 
(in our opinion) highly worthy of public patronage; 
and from the judicious arrangement of the consecu- 
tive numbers, and the proper and interesting matter 
contained therein, that it is better calculated for the 
use of common schools than any similar work we 
have yet seen. We therefore take pleasure in re- 
commending it to the notice of School Directors, 
and to teachers of common schcols particularly. 
JOHN KELLY, Principal of High Schoois. 
WILLIAM CARSON, 
WILLIAM R. FOSTER, | Teachers of 
I. STREEPER, Elementary 
ALEX. H. WRIGHT, | Schools. 
HENRY McCORMICK, J 
We have introduced the Eclectic Readers, and 
will, in ashort time, the other books in the series. 
E. & W. JOHNSTON, 
Principals of Alleghany Female Seminary. 
Louisvitie, Ky., April 23, 1838. 
To the publishers of the Eclectic Series of School Books, 





ry { j i i en | \ ° . 
The constantly increasing demand for the Eclec- false and erroneous manner in vie “ has be en) Gentlemen—It is some months since the appear- 
tic School Books has induced the publishers to resort | taught, both in common schools and higher semina-! anee of the “Eclectic School Books” in this city; 


to Power Presses. They trust they will now be! 
able to supply the wants of the whole west. Teach- | 
ers and Trustees will find them in most of the Book | 
Stores and Traders throughout the Valley of the) 
Mississippi. 
ECLECTIC PRIMER, 

ECLECTIC PROGRESSIVE SPELLING BOOK, | 
ECLECTIC FIRST READER, 
ECLECTIC SECOND READER, 
ECLECTIC THIRD READER, 
ECLECTIC FOURTH READER, 
RAY’S ECLECTIC ARITHMETIC, 

RAY’S LITTLE ARITHMETIC, 

RAY’S RULES AND TABLES, 

BEECHER’S MORAL INSTRUCTOR, 
MANSFIELD’S POLITICAL GRAMMAR, 
SMITH’S PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR, 
MASON’S YOUNG MINSTREL, a new Juve- 
vile Music Look. 


Prrrssurcnu, Nov. 27, 1837. 
To the Publishers of the Eclectic Series of School Books. 
Gentlemen:—We have examined copies of the 


“Eclectic Series of School Books,” and take plea- 
sure in giving our testimony to their superior worth. 
During the period in which we have been engaged 
in the cause of education, a great variety of School 
Books have come under our observation; but we 
have never met with any works which so entirely | 
meet our views as those comprised in the “Eclectic | 
Series.” 

{t would be impossible to point out all the mer-, 
its, without entering too much into detail. The) 
author seems to have well understood the nature and | 
Jaws of mind, and has excelled in imparting clea 





ries of learning. If the pupil could pronounce the 
hardest words with fluency, it was thought sufh- 
cient; no matter if he suppressed or omitted the 
smaller ones, as it must be taken for granted that he 
knew them. If he could call all the words, it was 
thought surely he had attained to perfection in the 
art of reading; no matter about distinctness and 
clearness of enunciation, or propriety of emphasis. 
But it is hoped that a new era is commencing in this 
respect, and that the Eclectic Series will do much 
to introduce and establish it. ‘The selection and ar- 
rangement of the pieces seem admirably calculated 
to meet the capacity and facilitate the progress of the 
yeuthful mind; and the Rules Jaid down over each 
lesson will, if followed, make elegant and accom- 


| plished readers. 1 intend to use the **Fourth Kelee- 
tic Reader’’ in this iustitution. M. F. EATON, 


Principal of the English Department, 


After a careful examination of “Ray's Eclectic 
Arithmetic,” I feel prepared to recommend it, as be- 


and we are happy to say, that they receive the hear- 
ty approbation of hoth teachers and parents, and ex- 
cite a deep interest inthe minds of the scholars. These 
books have been arranged by practical and efficient 
teachers. President McGuffey, the principal one, 
is the most popular and useful lecturer on the sub- 
ject of education that has ever honored our city. His 
singular and happy talent of illustrating whatever he 
undertakes, in a manner so clear and forcible as to 
carry conviction to every rational mind, has enabled 
him to adapt his books to the heart, the feelings, and 
the reason of those for whom they are intended. 
The **Eclectic Arithmetic’ by Dr. Ray, is deci- 
dedly a popular work, receiving the approbation of 
intelligent and practical teachers, and is well calcu- 
lated to receive a wide and extensive circulation. In- 
deed the character of the individuals engaged in the 
preparation of this series, is a sufficient guarantee of 
their great value, Should any one, however, doubt 
the merit of these books, he has only toexamine them 


ing, in my opinion, in many respects betler adapted to have his doubts removed. 


to facilitate the progress of the pupil in the mysteries 
of numbers, than any work of the kind which I hawe 
ever used. I am particularly pleased with the 
clearness and simplicity of the explanations given, 

With the wish that it may be introduced into this 
institution, and ex'ensively introduced inte schools 


|and academies of this vicinity, I remain yours, &e. incid Tutu ang 
‘ ’ ident to future changes. 


C. B. M. SMITH, Tracker of Muthematics, 
Oniversity of Pennsylvania. 
After a careful examination of the’ *electie 
School Series,” I have no hesitation in pronouncing 
it an intellectual work of no common merit. Prom 
the first up to the last book in the “Series.” there 


ris visible a scrupulous regard to a system of analysis, | 


_ We should, therefore, be pleased to see these 
valuable books introduced into all our schools: and 
we will cheerfully use every laudable effort to ae- 
complish this object, by which a greater uniformity 
of Books may be used throughout our city, and thus 
obviate the great perplexity and increased expeuse 

JAMES BROWN, 

Professor in Louisville Collegiate Institute, 
0. L. LEONARD, Principal of Indxctive Seminury, 

JOSEPH TOY, Principal of City School, Neo. 5, 
L, W. ROGERS, Principal Fem. Dep. Center School. 

2. HYDE, Principal Teacher City School, No, 7. 

LYDIA R. RODGERS, Prin. Tea. Lou, City 8S. No. 6. 


Lovisvin.e, April 24, 1838. 


and well-defined ideas to the mind of his pupils. The of which every progressive step is well adapted to! I consider it a misfortune that there is So great a va- 
easy, lively and familiar style in which the subjects | the development and culture of the juvenile mind. riety of school books—they all have many excellen- 
are presented, excites and fixes the attention. ‘The | 1 consider the “Eclectic School Series” a decided cies, but are deficient in proper arrangement and 


proper gradation is observed in the selection and. 
arrangemeut of the lessons—keeping pace with the. 


improvement on every other allempt to subserve the 
cause 0 


f early education, which has come ander my | 


adaptation. I have no hesitancy in giviog my most 
unqualified preference to the Eclectic Series, by Presi- 


ability on the part of the little learners to overcome ?0tice, and it furnishes proof thar the West is fast dent MeGaffey and others, and shall introduce them 


new difficulties. A sad deficiency in this respect is | 
the characteristic of most of the Juvenile Books now | 
in use in our schools. The skillfcl mixture of didac-| 
tic and narrative pieces throughout, cannot fail to| 


concentrating the means of general education with-, 
in its own limits. This “School Series” will, as 1, 
trust, obtain an introduction into all our primary and! 
high schools. Parents are annoyed by frequent! 


into all the city schools as far as my influence ex- 
tends. SAML DICKINSON, Superin/endent 
of Public Schools for the City of Louisville, 


Ray's Eclectic Arithmetic. This is one of a valua- 


improve, especially when accompanied by the re-| draughts on their purses for new school books, of| ple series of school books; the author treats the sub- 


marks of an intelligent teacher. The Rules for cor-' 
rect, easy, and agreeable reading prefixed to the 
lessons throughout the third and fourth Readers, and 

the Exercises in Spelling following the lessons in the. 
three first readers, are well adapted to make thorough 
scholars, 

Finally—the fine moral effect the whole series 
is designed to produce. This should be ranked a- 
mong their most prominent merits. An education 
is not completed until there is united with the tho- 
rough discipline of the mind, a corresponding eulture 
of the heart and affections. The Eclectic Series 
unite in much greater perfection, this intellectual and | 





which the majority are destitute of all merit; but the! 

excellence and utility of the “Eelectic Sehool Se- 

ries” once known in families as well as schools, eon- 

fident Lam that parents will derive from the improve- 

ment of their children ample remuneration for their 

money, 1 shall introduce the “Series” into the 
Pittsburg Lyceum immediately. 

N. RUGGLES SMITH, 
Curator of the Pennsylvania Lyceum, Pittsburg. 
Auiecuany Boroven, 27th Nov., 1837. 
Copies of the “Eclectic School Series,’ by Pro- 
fessor M’Guffey, of Cincinnati, have been forwarded 


ject on the Inductive method, explaining general 
ptinciples by the analysis of particular questions; 
which, I think, is the only method of teaching the 
subject successfally; he has given numerous and well 
selected examples, which furnish ample room for the 
process of induction and illustration. We think these 
examples had been better without the answers. We 
regard the work, however, as a decided improve- 
ment on most of those now in use—and hope it will 
receive, as it deserves, extensive patronage. The 
work will be used in the “Collegiate Institute of 
Louisville.” J. H. HARNEY, Professor 





to us for examination. Having performed this duty, 


of Mathematics in Louisville Collegiate Institute. 





